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For “The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council, 
(Continued from page 299.) 

Sept. 18th, 1865.—The Council was called to 
order by the President at 10 o'clock. 

Col. Fulsom.—I would state for the informa- 
tion of the Commisson that the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws will be ready to sign in two or three 
hours. 

D. N. McIntosh.—Mr. President, I think I 
understand the minds of the Southern Creek 
delegation, that they are ready to sign the treaty 
of peace. The Creeks then signed. 

President.—Are the Southern Cherokees ready. 

The Southern Cherokees then signed. 

Agent Dunn.—It is gratifying to me to be able 
to state that the Creeks have buried the tomahawk 
beyond resurrection. They will be able to arrange 
all their difficulties on reaching home. 

President.—We are all happy to hear this re- 
port from Agent Dunn. All have signed the 
treaty, and we have no doubt all difficulties will 
be arranged. 

Secretary Garrett then read the following from 
the loyal Creek delegation : 

“To the Hon. Commissioners now in session :— 
We the delegates of the Creek nation to this 
Council, have had many talks with you while in 
attendance, and know the policy of the loyal 
Creeks. We are willing to provide for the ced- 
ing of a portion of our land at a fair price, and to 
provide for the abolishing of slavery and settle- 
went of the blacks who were among us at the 
breaking out of the rebellion as slaves, or other- 
wise, as citizens entitled to all the rights and 
privileges that we are. We are willing to expend 
‘portion of our annuities for agricultural imple- 
ments and for education. As to a territorial form 
of government we have to say that we know but 
little, but prefer our tribal condition. We cannot 
tater into treaties at the present time for the sale 
of our lands, from the fact that we were not au- 
thorized to do so before leaving our homes. We 
have no doubt but that when authorized by our 
people, we can and will conclude a treaty on the 
foregoing subject satisfactory to the United States 
tad to ourselves. Ok-Tar-Hau-sos-Har-cho, 

Met-ko-hut-ko-che.”’ 

_President.—I will state to those who have just 
Signed, that the loyal Creeks have signified to the 

ommissioners their entire assent to most of the 
Propositions made by us on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, including territorial government: which 
vill leave you subject to tribal laws, but will 
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way of becoming a State in the nation. 

The united Seminole delegation say they have 
met their southern Brothers, and with them have 
signed a treaty of peace and amity with the United 
States, and they desire to and will settle all matters 
of difference with each other; that they are will- 
ing now, if they can agree upon terms. with the 
President, for their friendly brother Indians fiom 
Kansas and elsewhere to reside upon their land, 
-jand have a home with them. Having done all 
they were authorized to do by their people, they 
respectfully request that they may be permitted 
to go home to the care of their women and children 
until such time as the Government shall chose to 
ask them unto treaty council, when they will be 





secure a united government over the whole terri- 
tory, a delegate in Congress, and put you in the 
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The President.—Without intimating upon this 
|particular act, we believe the United States is the 
lonly authcrity to decide the ownership of the 
| Cherokee country as affected by a treaty with the 
|eo-enlled Confederate States. That the question 
of confiscation was one which the Commission 
could not undertake to determine, but they might 
take it under consideration, and on a proper re- 
presentation, induce a modification of the act of 
the loyal Cherokees, who he thought would be 
willing to do much for the sake of reconciliation. 

Sept. 19th.—Council met 10.20 a. M. 

E. C. Boudinot, on behalf of the Southern 
Cherokees, presented the following : 

“The undersigned would respectfully repre- 
sent that there are now 6000 Cherokees in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nation, in the vicinity of 








prepared to meet the United States with full power| Red river, most of whom are in a destitute condi- 


to treat. 

Jobn-Chup-co, Pas-hut-che-che-cole, John Jumper, 
Pas-co-fa, Pas-such-leba-hila, George Cloud, 
Pas-har-go, Cho-cote-hargo, George Pacter. 


One of the southern Osage delegation then said: 
“One day before yesterday we heard the talk of 
our great Father on the treaty, and have con- 
sidered what he said, and we are now ready to 
sign it.’’ 

Col. Van.—If I may be permitted to speak a 
few words on behalf of the southern Osages. 

President.—Certainly. 

Col. Van.—They wish to say that they adopt 
the same course of action that we took, and learn- 
ing that we had signed, they wish to sign also. 

The Southern Osage delegation then signed 
the treaty. 

President.—The loyal Cherokees are delayed 
by being unable to cross the river. It is the in- 
tention of the Commission to have the two Chero- 
kee delegations appoint committees of five each to 
meet together in order, if possible, to arrange 
their national difficulties, and if that cannot be 
accomplished to report the fact. 

The Comanches were then called upon, but it 
appeared the second chief only was present, and 
he had not the power to act. 

Liberty being given to any delegation to speak 
if they had any thing to say. 

Wm. P. Adair.—I wish to enquire whether 
the treaty made with Lieut. Col. Mathews, at 
Armstrong Academy, under the authority of Gen. 
Heron, has effect and binding ‘on the United 

| States Government. 

President.—This commission has no official 
knowledge of the arrangement made by Lieut. 
Col. Mathews. The Interior Department only 
has the power to make treaties with the Indians; 
hence a treaty made by any other party would not 
be considered binding upon the United States. 

Col. Van said, ‘‘ That portion of the Cherokee 
nation that had remained in the country had been 
confiscating all the property of those who had 
been South, and much of said property had been 
sold and sacrificed ; that if such a policy was ad- 
hered to by the other portion of the nation, a 
,division of the country would be necessary. He 
wished to know if it was the intention of the 
United States to uphold such a course.” 











tion, having been, since the termination of the 
late war, dependant on the bounty of said nations 
and the adjoining country of Texas for subsist- 
lance; they are without money and, with a very 
few exceptions, without property of any descrip- 
tion. We earnestly call the attention of your 
honourable body to this matter, trusting that some 
definite plan may be devised for the relief of the 
destitute. Elias C. Boudinot, 

Ww. T. Adair, 

Smallwood, his X mark.” 

Com. Sills.—The President of the Commission 
is sick to-day. We will lay the matter before 
him, and if we have no authority to act in the 
matter, it will be brought to the attention of the 
Department. 

The Southern Cherokees submitted the follow- 
ing, which was read by Asst. Secretary Garrett : 
“Hon. D. N. Cooley, President of the Commission: 
—The committee appointed on the part of the 
Southern Cherokees, to confer with our differing 
brethren for the purpose, if possible, of devising 
some plan for the reconciliation of our common 
people, an amicable adjustment of our domestic 
difficulties without interference of the United 
States, beg leave to report, that they represented 
to the committee on the part of our brethren, 
known as the loyal Cherokees, the earnest desire 
of those we represent, to return to our homes, 
there to live in peace and amity as one people. 
That we were ready to bury the differences in ob- 
livion; we reminded them if permitted to return 
to their country, while their oppressive laws were 
in force, which had not only already confiscated 
and sold our cherished homes, but rendered any 
property our industry and energy might hereafter 
accumulate liable to confiscation, we could live 
with them only as homeless, hopeless paupers. 
We furthermore besought them to recommend 
to their council a repeal of those oppressive, and 
we considered unjust laws. This they declined 
doing, promising, however, to present our objec- 
tions to their national council. Your committee 
sincerely regret that'we were unable to suggest 
any scheme for the settlement of our domestic 
dissensions as acceptable to our brethren. 

Very respectfully your ob’t servants, 

R. Fields, D. M. Foreman, 
Joseph L. Martin, I. P. Davis.” 


Notre.—Whilst the hostile parties of the Chero- 
kees were in session, and the Council in hourly! 
expectation of hearing from them, and time be-| 
coming precious, the President requested one of | 
the Commissioners to interpose his good offices in 
promoting the desired pacification 
lin, the venerable Agent of the nation, on being} 
80 instructed, conducted the peace-maker to the| 
council, and after officially introducing bim im- 
mediately retired. 

The point then before them was this: The dis- 
loyal party insisted on having the oppressive 
enactment above refered to repealed, and had pre- 
sented a memorial for that purpose, which they 
not only requested their loyal brethren to present 
to the National Council soon to assemble at Talle- 
qua, but to urge its passage. This request was 
met by a decided refusal—thus it became evident 
that a lower demand only could be successful, 
when the request was made and acceded to, that 
the memorial should be respectfully presented. 

Boudinot.—I would state, on behalf of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw delegations, that they 
are now in council selecting five of their number 
to speak and sign for them, who will be present 
in a short time. 

Com. Sills.—The Council will stand adjourned 
till 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 8, 


RICHARD JORDAN. 


In introducing this little account of one who 
grew to be a faithful watchman on the walls of 
Zion, we would ask our juvenile readers in perus- 
ing it, as well as all other similar memorials of 
those who became dignified in the Truth, and who 
served their generation according to the will of 
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which He calls to, yea, which we must walk in, 
if we are ever saved with the everlasting salvation 
that comes by and through Him. 
carnal desires of the natural mind are mortified 


jand nailed to the cross, how can our sius go before- | 
Judge Har-|hand unto judgment, or how can we be redeemed 


therefrom, which was the end of the dear Saviour’s 
coming and suffering in the flesh! ‘ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” 

We read in the New Testamert of a certain 
young man coming to Christ Jesus, upon whom 
when He had looked, ‘‘He loved him.” But 
this love did not lead the dear Master to set be- 


fore him any smoother or shorter road to the| 


unchang- 


heavenly kingdom, than by the beaten, g 


able way of the cross. ‘Come, saith He, and 
follow me.”’ And this remains to be His heavenly 
invitation to all; especially to those young in 
years, who are engaged early to seek His face. 
He still loves these. Still woos, and still renews 
to them His earnest pleading voice. Oh! that 
they would but be willing to resign all unto Him, 
and follow Him; saying henceforth, ‘‘ My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth.” For, 

“ Virtue with peculiar charms appears, 

Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years.’ 
Then may all of this interesting class take Christ’s 
yoke upon them that they may learn of Him, who 
was and is meek and lowly of heart. Then, and 
not till then, will they see themselves as they 
really are, and see too the mountains of difficulty 
removed, and Jordan driven back; as well as 
find to the present and eternal joy of their souls, 
His yoke to be easy, and His burden light. 

Richard Jordan was born at Elizabeth, in the 

colony of Virginia, the nineteenth day of the 
Twelfth month, 1756. His parents were Joseph 
and Patience Jordan. They were both in profes- 


For unless the} 


God, carefully to note where they began theirjsion with Friends, and endeavored to train up 
Leavenward journey; where laid the foundation of|their children in the principles which they them- 


the spiritual building £ And we shail invariably |selves professed. But his mother dying when he 
find it to be in a surrender of the whole heart,|was quite young, and his father, in the line of 
with the will and affections unto the Lord, whose| his business being much from home, with no re- 
right it is to rule and reign over all within us—|ligious meeting near, he was left much exposed 
where His kingdom must come and His will be|till about twelve years old, when they moved to 
done—and in faithful obedience in the day of| North Carolina, and settled within about six miles 
small things, to all that His divine, inspeaking,|of Richsquare, where a meeting of Friends was 


still small voice calls for at our hands. ‘The 
reproofs of instruction are the way of life.” And 
there never was, nor ever can be any other way 
to God, than through uncompromising obedience 


to these reproofs of His dear son Christ Jesus ;| myself occurred, only that I remember I was early | 


and this through the manifestation and leavening} 
power of His light, grace and spirit in and upon 
our carnal and unregenerate hearts. For, as it is 
written, “all things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light.” And, “ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according] 
to his mercy He saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation, und revewing of the Holy Ghost;'! 
which He shed on us abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; that, being justified by his 
grace,’ &c. Upon which arises the query, can 
we be saved by Him if we reject, or submit not 
to that grace by which we are justified, and by 
which alone He does save any? “The grace of 
God,” says the Apostle, “ bringeth salvation.” 
And no less clear is the scripture, “ His servants 
ye are to whom ye obey,” &. And moreover, 
the dear Son and sent of God became the author 
of eternal salvation to those only who obey Him 
through His quickening Spirit. 

We would entreat you also, dear young Friends, 
not to account, either by word or in conduct, our 
Lord an hard master, like the abuser of the one 
talent. Nor consider that way impossible to keep 
to, which He hath trodden before us for us, and 





then held. 

He thus writes of himself in reference to this 
period :—* During all this time, and for several 
years after, nothing very remarkable respecting 


visited by something, that impressed my wind 
with a sevse and belief in a state of future re- 
wards and punishments. I had heard much talk 
about a heaven and a hell, but the impressions I 
now felt were different from those produced by 
this kind of talk; for 1 was made to feel some- 
thing of their power, and from that time was sen- 
sible of great disquietude and distress of mind, 


when [ had been guilty of using bad words or) 


actions in my play, or at other times; and I was 
also sensible of calmness and peace of mind, when 
I had been more watchful over my conduct. I 
saw then that this state of mind was greatly to 
be desired ; but alas for the poor fallen nature 
which Adam’s children are clothed with; what 
proneness to evil rather than to good! Notwith- 
standing I was often chastised in spirit for my 
misconduct, insomuch that I cried and promised 
amendment, yet when these stripes were withheld, 
Low did I run again into the same excess of folly 
and dissipation! For although my lot was now 
cast more amongst Friends, so as frequently to go 
to their meetings, yet many of the children and 
youth amongst them, who became our associates, 
were worse than many of my former companions, 


| whose parents made no profession with Friends, 
‘so that [ believe I arrived at a higher pitch of 
folly and dissipation in a few years among them, 
than I had ever done before,—until that day at 
length came, when, blessed be God, J was made 
to see that I was undone. The axe was then laid, 
indeed, to the root of the corrupt tree, and that 
which did not bring forth fruit must be hewn 
|down and cast into the fire. This is the day of 
| Christ ; and who can abide it? But if a separa- 
tion is not now suffered, according to the doctrine 
lof that very Christ himself, all must be cast into 
‘hell; alas, who can bear the thought! No,—I 
must leave my companions in folly, and endeavor 
to submit to the dispensation of a separation ;— 
| but truly it was a day never to be forgotten, where- 
‘in my situation, 1 suppose, resembled that of 
Legion, who saw the Redeemer coming towards 
him in order to make the separation, and cried 
out, Jesus thou son of God, most high, art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time. Ah! 
it seemed verily as if the pains and torments of 
hell had laid hold on me, even now while in the 
body, before the time of final judgment and sen- 
tence was come, and the decree sealed, ‘ that time 
should be no longer.’ Well might the prophet 
query, to what end is it that ye desire the day of 
the Lord, seeing it is a day of darkness and not 
of light, even very dark, and no brightness in it. 
Ah! sinner, how canst thou abide it—yet, re- 
member that this is only parting with the offend- 
ing hand, and the offending eye, and is it not 
better to endure the pain of parting with these, 
which will only continue for a time, rather than 
to be cast, bodily, that is with all thy sins and 
multiplied offences, into hell, ‘where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.’ How 
ean I bear the thought ; and yet, how can I abide 
the conflict! But is there any thing new under 
the sun? was not the ministration of condemna- 
tion, to the rebellious sons of Israel, a day of ter- 
rible burnings, and the blackness of darkness, and 
of mighty thunders, and lightnings, and the sound 
of a trumpet; which so awakened and wrought 
upon their senses, that they trembled exceedingly 
and durst not behold? And yet they soon re- 
turned to their folly. Oh, how could they so soon 
forget what they had seen, as even to form to 
themselves new gods! 

“ But in the day of Christ, when he visits and 
brings under the ministration of condemnation 
for sin ; it penetrates the heart : it stirs the powers 


within, and is not so easily eradicated from the 
mind.”’ 





North of the Zambesi. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 

The object of the explorers being to gain the 
confidence of the people by degrees, they soon 
returned, by another way, to the Shire, and down 
that river to the Zambesi, and it was not before 
August that they again steamed up the former 
stream. The object of this journey was Lake 
Nyassa, of which they had already gained some 
information. We now receive a fuller description 
of the Shire and its environs. This river is nary 
rower and deeper than the Zambesi. It drains 
an exceedingly fertile valley of from fifteen to 
twenty miles, bounded on both sides by ranges of 
wooded hills. Those on the left bank, for the first 
twenty miles, are close to the river; then comes 
Morambala, a detached mountain about 4,000 feet 
in height, and wooded up to the very top. 
small village peeps out from its slope, perched 
above musquito-range, in a pure and bracing 
latmosphere. The mountain was covered here and 
there with numerous species of ferns ; lemon and 
orange trees grew wild, and pineapples had beea 
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planted by the mountaineers. Horn-bills, hawks, | fight. The pretty ardetta, of a light yellow ediateal looking after the divers; and, on our first 
monkeys, antelopes, and rhinoceroses sheltered! when at rest, but seemingly of a pure white when excursion out, Senhor Manos, who had command- 
among large trees at the base. A hot fountain flying, takes wing, and sweeps across the green led the brig, was our tindal or pilot. 
boiled up near the north end, sending off a fine| grass in large numbers, often showing us where; We reached our station a little before sunrise, 
flowing stream of water clear as crystal. A few) buffaloes and elephants are by perching on their|/and preparations were immediately commenced 
clumps of palms and acacias appeared west of backs. Flocks of ducks, of which the kind called |for business. The divers divested themselves of 
Morambala on a plain rich in all surts of game. |‘ Soriri’ is most abundant, being night-fecders, |all clothing except a small piece of calico about 
Beyond Morambala the Shire winds through} meditate quietly by the small lagoons until startled |the loins; and to a belt around the waist each 
an extensive marsh, a broad expanse of fresh by the noise of the steam machinery. Pelicans | fastened a small net to hold the oysters. Each 
green grass. Further north stands the dome-| glide over the water, catching fish, while the | had a piece of iron weighing about ten pounds, 
shaped Mount Makanga and then several others scopus and large herons peer intently into pools. | to which was tied a small line with a loop in which. 
with granite-looking peaks, forming the eastern! The large black and white spur-winged goose/a foot could be inserted. These weights were to 
boundary of the valley; apother range of meta-| springs up and circles round to find out what the |enable them to descend with greater rapidity to 
morphic rocks bounds it on the west. A broad| disturbance can be, and then settles down again ithe bottom ; for, as they could only remain under 
belt of palm and other trees crossed the fine plain| with a splash. Hundreds of linongolos rise on | water from one minute and a half to two minutes, 
on the right bank ; marks of elephants and other! the wiog from the clumps of reeds or low trees, |it was necessary that no time should be lost on 
large game were abundant. ‘Two pythons lay|/on which they build in colonies, and are speedily | the way down. 
cviled together among the branches of a tree;| high in mid-air. Charming little red and yellow | One end of the small line attached to the 
they were both shut. The banks of the marsh| weavers remind one of butterflies as they fly in| weight was retained in the boat, to enable us to 
were here and there fringed with gardens of|and out of the tall grass, or hang to the mouths|recover the weight after the diver had reached 
maize, pumpkins, and tobacco, belonging to the| of their pendant nests, chattering briskly to their|the bottom and withdrawn his foot from the loop. 
natives on the hills. Higher up a deep stream | mates within. These weavers seem to have ‘cock | Although there were ten divers in each boat, only 
emptied into the Shire, flowing from a broad| nests,’ built with only a roof, and a perch beneath, |five went over atatime. This enabled each to 
lagoon which sends off the duckweed of the latter! with a doorway on each side. The natives say|have a rest, and still kept the work constantly 
river. At different parts of the stream men were| they are made to protect the bird from tie rain.| going on. : 
busy filling their canoes with the lotus root, which|Though her husband is very attentive, we have| Each man before going over had placed around 
is extensively used as food. seen the hen-bird tearing her mate’s nest to pieces, | his body, under the arms, a line by which he could 
The little steamer could not carry all the hands! but why we cannot tell. Kites and vultures are | be pulled to the surface, the end of the line being 








needed; to lighten her some were put into the) busy overhead, beating the ground for their repast |held by one of the crew in the boat; and as an 


boats and towed astern. In the dark one of these| of carrion; and the solemn-looking, stately-step- 


additional precaution against danger, a line was 


was capsized, and one African perished. This| ping marabout, with a taste for dead fish or men, hanging from the stern of the boat, and sunk with 


happened on the first day. It cast a gloom over| stalks sluwly along the almost stagnant channels. 


a weight to the bottom. 


the travellers. Besides, the steamer leaked badly, | 
the cabin floor was almost always wet, and the 
cabin a breeding place for musquitoes. 


Groups of men and boys are searching diligently! With a knife in one hand, and firmly grasping 
in various places for lotus and other roots. Some|the nose with the other, five of our divers went 
lare standing, in canoes, on the weed-covered|over the side, and rapidly disappeared below, 
The country improved as they ascended; the| ponds, spearing fish, while others are punting |while those in the boats saw that the lines attach- 
rich valley became less swampy and adorned with| over the swall intersecting streams to examine |ed to their bodies ran out clear, and stood ready 


trees. Both banks were dotted with hippopota-| their sunken fish-baskets.’’— Nation. to pull them up, should the signal be given for 
clas us to do so. 


mus traps. One of these animals, frightened by| — 
the steaming vessel, ran directly under a beam-| What I Saw of the Pearl Fishery. This was the first work of the kind I had ever 
trap, was immediately struck by the poisoned; Under the above title, a writer in the Leisure |seen performed, and the minute and a half or 
spear-head, and, in its agony, plunged back into| Hour relates his observations on this subject in}more in which we waited for the shaking of the 
the river soon to expire, furnishing a feast to the| the island of Ceylon. lines, which was the signal for us “ to haul up,” 
natives. We found Condatchy Bay the scene of much |seemed to me a period of nearly ten minutes. 
Tingane’s village was now reached again. His| animation ; for more than one hundred and fifty | All came up within a few seconds of each other, 
war-drums could speedily muster some hundreds: boats, principally from the Coromandel and Mala-|and each had not less than one hundred oysters 








of warriors, armed with bows and poisoned arrows! bar coasts, had reached the bay, and their crews|in the net. The diver attached to the line I was 
of superior workmanship. Of these the slave-| were making preparations for engaging in pearl holding was first to make an appearance, and re- 
hunting parties of the half-caste Portuguese’ fishing, which was not to commence until the 16th quired much more force in pulling him up than 
Mariano, the desolators of the country, stood in| of the month, three days after our arrival. \what I thought was necessary ; but as he reached 
great awe. ‘Tingane’s people were friendly, and| An oyster bank is divided into five parts, only the surface, the reason of this was immediately 
covered the banks with a variety of articles for} one of which is fished in a year, and each in turns. | seen. He was bearing in his hands a mass of 
sale. A little above the village the Ruo joined This prevents the banks from being completely oysters adhering together, which he had succeed- 
the Shire. A short way beyond it lay Lake) stripped, and gives the young oysters a chance of jed in detaching from a rock with his knife. The 
Mukulu, called by our explorers Elephant Marsh,! reaching maturity. The right of fishing on cer-!mass could not have weighed less than forty 
on account of the vast herds of those animals fre-| tain portions of the bank is sold at auction to the | pounds. 

quenting it. ‘Some eight hundred of them were! highest bidder, and purchased by speculative; The other five divers immediately went down ; 
in sight at once. A majestic mountain, now| merchants, who generally lose money on the busi-!and in this way the work was earried on until 
surnamed Mount Clarendon, loomed in the dis-| ness. ‘This, however, does not prevent them from |noon, the divers having gone down about forty 
tance, and further north the end of the Milanje| engaging in it, since there is a chance of a large times each since the time they commenced in the 
range rose in form of an unfinished sphinx, look-| fortune being made at it in one season. Each|morning. The sea breeze had then commenced 
ing down upov Lake Shirwa. fishing boat is manned by twenty men, besides a| blowing and we started for the shore. 

The following descriptive paragraph, the fullest, | tinda/, or man acting as pilot, who has authority | Thus far we*had been fortunate ; and yet there 
we believe, of the book, may serve to complete] over all the others. “Ten of the twenty men are|was a possibility that in the many bushels of 
our scanty extracts, as well as to show the sketch-| divers ; the others attend on them, pull the boat, oysters we had secured there might not be a pearl 
tug power of the author or authors : jand perform all other duties. . \of the value of one shilling. But with this possi- 

“The Shire marshes support prodigious num-| The oyster banks off Condatchy are about twenty | bility there was another ; the cargo we had pro- 
bers of many kinds of waterfowl. An hour at) miles from the shore; and early in the evening cured might be worth five or ten thousand pounds. 
the masthead unfolds novel views of life in anjof the 15th, more than an hundred boats were| On reaching the shore the oysters were taken 
African marsh. Near the edge, and on the| manned by men anxiously waiting for the signal from the boat, put into a pit, and then covered 
branches of some favorite tree, rest scores of plo-|for them to start fur their respeetive fishing over with matting and some earth, there to die 
tuses and cormorants, which stretch their snake- grounds. -jand decompose. The shells would then be open, 
like necks, and in mute amazement turn one eye| At ten o’clock in the evening a gun was fired when they would be picked over, and the pearls, 
and then another toward the approaching monster.|at Arippo. It was a signal that the boats might if they contained any, would be extracted. 
By-and-bye the timid ones begin to fly off, or take) start; and setting a sail to catch the land breeze,| More than two thousand men had been at work 
‘ headers’ into the stream ; but a few of the bolder then fairly on its way for the sea, we started. I on the banks that day, and many tons of oysters 
or more composed remain, ouly taking the pre-| had consented to form one of the ten of a boat’s, had been taken from their homes to die. 
caution to spread their wings ready for instant crew, whose duty consisted in managing the boat! ‘ What,” thought I, “ can be the real cause of 
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this labour, this waste of time for a substance that| For two days, this summit-crater sent down its | 
is of no practical use to mankind ?” |burning floods along the north-eastern slope of, 
To many of those I had seen employed that/the mountain; then suddenly the valve closed 
day an answer to this question would have been | and the great furnace apparently ceased blast. 
very simple. They would have told me that they} After thirty-six hours the fusia was seen bursting 
were working for money; but I looked beyond | out of the eastern side of the mountain, about 
this for the real cause of their toil. | midway from the top to the base. It would seem 
The conclusion at which I arrived may be|that the summit lava had found a subterranean 
wrong—perhaps ungallant—for all this wicked|tunnel for half the way down the mountain, when 
waste of time I ascribed to the fact that ladies|cuming to a weak point or meeting with some ob- 
have vanity. From the result of this infirmity|struction, it burst up vertically, sending a column | 
thousands of others have tosuffer. It seems that|of incandescent fusia, a thousand feet high into 
the law of nature, that from the misfortunes of a'the air. This fire-jet was about one hundred feet 
few many wust suffer, applies to pearl oysters as|in diameter, and it was sustained for twenty days 
well as human beings; for since being in thejand nights, varying-in height from 500 to 1,000 
fishery I have learned that only oysters in ill/feet. ‘Che disgorgement from the mountain side | 
health produce pearls ; yet the misfortunes of the| was often with terrific explosions which shook the 
afflicted bring all from their beds in the sea to) hills, and with detonations which were heard for 
the earth pits to die. forty miles. The column of liquid fire was an) 
——.2——— object of surpassing brilliancy, of intense and) 
STANZAS. awful grandeur. As the jet issued from the} 
How cold must the heart be, which, beating in health jawful orifice ot wae - white heat. . As it ascended 
’ , g ’ 
And blest with the blessings of freedom and wealth, |higher and higher it reddened like fresh blood, 
Surrounded by joys, all that life can afford, deepening its color until, in its descent, much of 
To forget for one moment the claims of the Lord. it assumed the color of clotted gore. Ina few 
days it had raised a cone some three hundred feet | 
high around the burning orifice, and, as the) 
|showers of burning minerals fell in livid torrents | 
|upon the cone, it became one vast heap of glowing | 
coals, flashing and quivering with restless action, | 
and sending out the heat of ten thousand fur-! 


Selected. 


} 


From whence cometh all that the eye doth behold— 
Life, sustenance, raiment to neutralize cold ? 
Whence cometh the power to utter a word ? 

But from Him, the forgotten, Creation’s own Lord. 


The air that is breath’d, and the earth that is trod, 
Proceed from the fatherly goodness of God ; 


‘There was no sleep for the spectator. 


to the glowing pillar as the vehement heat would 
allow, listening to the startling explosions and the 
awful roar of the molten column as it rushed y 
wards a thousand feet and fell back in a fiery 
avalanche which made the mountain tremble. It 
was such a scene as few wortals ever witnessed, 
The fierce, 
red glare, the subterranean mutterings and strug. 
glings, the rapid explosions of gases, the rush and 
roar, the sudden and startling bursts as of crash. 
ing thunder—all, all were awe-inspiring, and all 
combined to render the scene one of indescribable 
brilliancy and of terrible sublimity. The river 
of fire from this fountain flowed about thirty-five 
miles, and stopped within ten miles of Hilo. Had 
the fountain played twenty days longer it would, 
probably, have reached the shore.—Littell’s Liv. 
ing Age. 
seonsimililabiiinaiinin 
, For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No, 26, 
MARY NEALE, (LATE PEISLEY.) 

Soon after her call to the ministry, Mary Peis. 
ley felt a religious impression that she should 
have to visit the churches in America. This re- 
mained upon her mind for many years, and she 
underwent great and deep baptisms in the prepa- 
ration for the service. ‘The Lord,” says she, 
‘was pleased to bring me exceedingly low, both 
in mind and body, the latter so much so, that my 
life was despaired of both by myself and others; 


And connexions and friends, by affection ador’d, 
As Life’s sweetest ties, are derived from the Lord. 


And cold must the heart be, ungratefully cold, 
Permitted for years such choice blessings to hold, 
Which cannot one poor single moment affurd 

To acknowledge, in secret, the claims of the Lord. 


—_—_——2s oe 


LAST NIGHT. 


That rare ethereal flower I saw last night 
Which never blossoms till the sun is gone, 
And, like a spirit shrinking from the light, 
Folds up its petals ere the morning dawn: 
Night-blooming Cereus, beautiful and white. 
In its brief hour, what else befel last night? 


Selected. 


Last night a child was born: its clear blue eyes 
Were opened to a life that will not end; 

In depths of woe, or joys above the skies, 
A long eternity the child will spend. 

But yester-morn he had not seen the light; 

A soul immortal he awoke last night. 


Last night an old man died: his silver hair, 
That was a cloud of glory on his brow, 
Will float no more upon the summer air. 
His day is past; his mouth is silent now; 
And months and years will come and take their flight; 
He will not come again—he died last night. 


Last night a bride was to the altar led, 

Lovely as morning when the sun appears. 
Last night a mother bent above ber dead, 

And batbed the icy brow with burning tears. 
Meanwhile the stars shone on, the moon looked bright, 
And the blue lake lay sleeping ’neath their light. 


Last night a field was won; and all tite air 
Was rent with shouts of joy and victory : 
Last night a ship went down, and wild despair 
Sent cries of anguish o’er the troubled sea: 
Last night some ransomed souls went up to heaven: 
Last night how many perished unforgiven ! 


So goes the world; and some time, soon or late, 
When households gather at the break of day, 
When the sun passes through his golden gate, 
And all the earth is brightened in its ray ; 
When sea and sky are filled with rosy light, 
It may be said of me, “ She died last night.” 
— New York Observer. 





A Fiery Fountain.—This eruption commenced 
near the summit of the mountain and only five 
or six miles south-east of the eruption in 1843. 


naces in intense blast. The struggles in disgorg-jand such was my exercise of mind and pain of 
ling the fiery masses, the upward rush of the)|body that life seemed a burthen, yea, I was ready 
column, the force which raised it a thousand joften to wish my body dissolved, that I might be 
vertical feet, and the continuous falling back of|with Christ. * * * During this time of trial 
‘thousands of tons of mineral fusia into the burn-|and deep exercise of body and mind, the Lord 
jing throat of the crater and over a cone of glow-;my God was pleased to extend his mighty arm of 
ing minerals, one mile in circumference, was a|power and reduce my spirit to a calm, so as to 
sight to inspire awe and terror, attended with /make his Holy voice intelligible to my weary dis- 
|explosive shocks which seemed to rend the mural tressed soul, and to inform me that he would raise 
‘ribs of the mountain and sounds to wake the:me from that low and dark state, and cause me 
|dead and startle the spirits in Hades. From this|in his love to visit the churches in America the 
| fountain a river of fire went rushing and leaping/next year. Aud although this seemed to clash 
|down the mountain with amazing velocity, filling! with my temporal interest, as well as natural in- 
up basins and ravines, dashing over precipices|clination, there was at the same time, when I 
‘and exploding rocks until it reached the forests|heard the call, an entire resignation wrought in 
at the base of the mountain, where it burnt its;|my mind, so that I could say in deed and in trath, 
\fiery way, consuming the jungle, evaporating the |‘ Thy will be done in all things,’ which was to me 
| water of the streams and pools, cutting down the|a confirmation that the thing was of the Lord, 
trees and sending up clouds of smoke and steam verifying that saying of David when addressing 
in murky columns or fleecy wreaths to heaven. ‘the Almighty, ‘In the day of thy power, thy 
All Eastern Hawaii was a sheen of light, and) people shall be willing,’ and such was the preva- 
‘our night was turned into day. So great was the lency of it, that it removed those things which 
illumination at night that one could read without} had been like mountains in my way, and caused 
|a lamp, and labour, travelling and reereation might them to be cast into the sea of annihilation.” 
'goonas in the day time. Mariners at sca saw| Having received the approbation of her friends, 
the light at two hundred miles distant. It was'she sailed from London in the 8th month 1758, 
a pyrotechnical display more magnificent and in company with her friend Catharine Payton, 
marvellous than was ever made by an earthly afterwards Catharine Phillips, for Charleston, 
monarch. In the day time the atmosphere, for|South Carolina. 
thousands of square miles, would be filled with a| The state of the Society in that city was ata 
murky haze, through which the sunbeams shed a| very low ebb, “ the discipline,” she writes, ‘ was 
pale and sickly light. Smoke, steam, gases, ashes, |quite let fall, and I found it to be my duty to en- 
cinders—furnace and capillary or filamentous|deavour to revive it. Herein I met with open 
vitrifactions called Pele’s hair—floated in the air, opposition and evil treatment, especially from one 
sometimes spreading out like a fan, sometimes|of my own countrymen, who was of a libertine 
careering in swift currents upon the wind, or spirit, and who had been under the censure of 
gyrating in ever changing colours in the fitful; Friends in his native land. But the Lord was 
breezes. The point from which the fire-fountain | pleased to manifest his spirit so that he could not 
issued is 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, | frustrate our endeavours.” 
thus making the igneous pillar a distinct object; Her journal furnishes only a meagre account of 
of observation along the whole eastern coast of Mary Peisley’s visit to this continent; but her 
Hawaii. \letters show how humbly and watchfully she jour- 
During the eruption the writer made an excur- | neyed on, and how faithfully she delivered the 
sion to its source. After three days of hard strug-| message committed to her. ‘* But what above all 
gle in the jungle and over fields, ridges and hills | other considerations,” she writes from Carolina, 
of bristling scoria, he arrived pear sunset at the ‘reconciles me to every dispensation of Provi- 
scene of action. All night long he stood as near dence, is the sight and sense which Truth gives 
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mercies I receive, either spiritual or temporal ; 
for indeed I see myself to be so exceedingly weak 
and capable of so little service, as not to merit the| 
meanest food that is set before me, yet have never| 
been suffered to doubt, but that I am in my place} 
jn coming here :—but my great fear is lest I} 
should not keep my place in the Truth, now [ am| 
here; sceing so many things to draw me from it. | 
* * * When I am assisted to look beyond this| 
transitory scene of uncertainty, I can welcome | 
tribulations and rejoice in such adversities, as| 
have the least tendency to draw my mind nearer} 


unto God; which I well know must be by being | 


















satisfactions. Alas! while I carry about with me} 
this frail tabernacle, its affections and desires will | 
bend towards its original dust, when from under| 
the immediate influence of that holy Power, which | 
alone can redeem it from the thraldom of sin and} 
Satan. What need then have I, and all who have! 
been made partakers of the powers of the world| 
tocome, humbly, diligently and chastely to wait| 
for the enlightening and enlivening incomes 
thereof to our souls, that so we way go on to per- 
fection! * * * We likewise paid a religious) 
visit to every family professing with us, in that) 
place, (Charleston,) and had very close work, but 
with the most authority of any service we have 
entered on; by this and such like labours, I un-| 
derstand we have driven several from the meet- 
ing, who could not bear sound doctrine, though 
ever so private. Whether there be any sound | 
members added, by our labours, must at present 
be left; however that be I say, Amen, to those} 
leaving the profession, whose lives and conduct 
are a scandal to it, and I wish I may be made 
more and more instrumental, in the hand of my 
God, for division in the Society between the pre-| 
cious and the vile; let me as a creature suffer! 

















































































































































which I have had and still expect a large share 
of, in the way my Master leads me ; for of a truth, | 
itwas his Spirit, if ever I knew it, and not my} 
own, that led me to this close work.” 

Mary Peisley then travelled northwards through 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Maryland, to the 
northern colonies. Her visit was paid at the time 
of the old French war, when the Indians on the} 
frontier of Pennsylyania were excited to attack | 
the English colonists, and when the Society of 
Friends was exposed to severe trials and dangers! 
from the prevalence of warlike passions. The| 
English visitors then here, Mary Peisley, Catha- 
tine Payton and Samuel Fothergill, strengthened | 
the hands of Friends in maintaining our testi- 
mony against all wars, and in re-establishing the 
discipline which was in too many places neglected 
ot attempted to be laid waste. They met, in 
‘rious places, with opposition from gainsayers 
ad backsliders; but their honest boldness in 
maintaining our testimonies and discipline bore| 
down the opposition, and was long felt and re-| 
wembered as among the chief instrumental means | 
in bringing about the brighter days of our Society | 
that followed. 
_ How deeply Mary Peisley felt all this, is seen 
maletter addressed to a friend in Ireland, “I 


























































































iriage, in a time of religious retirement, she said, | 


|work in the creation, He appointed a sabbath and | 


‘proaching end! The 19th “we spent solidly) 


jhad long been subject. 








think I have nigh finished the most dangerous 
ind painful journey that ever I undertook ; danger- | 







‘ad mind beyond expression or conception of such | 
whave not trod the same trying steps, through | 
th »ps | 
paths not much frequented, where few footsteps | 
of this generation appear; and those ancient ee 
les seem almost worn out of the minds and| 







‘and force last above an hour, she lay pretty quiet | 


|times raise her voice in a melodious and heavenly é 
ows and painful indeed it has been to both body|sound, through the efficacy and virtue of that|general practice of thoroughly preparing this ar- 


THE FRIEND. 


it, and many have even lost the marks of the 
meekness, humility, christian zeal and charity, 
with a patient suffering for the cause of God,} 
though filling their seats in the visible church. 
And here [ am stopped from a bumbling sense of 
my own weakness and unworthiness to be com- 
pared in the least degree to the valiants and no- 
bles of the morning of this latter day; yet I have 
been ready to conclude at times, that the trials 
and sufferings of a remnant, who are honestly en- 
gaged to be faithful in their measure according 


to knowledge, are more trying and dangerous in | 


their nature than what those sons and daughters 


weaned and redeemed from earth and earthly |of the morning had to meet with and pass through.jas she had followed Christ.” 


The latter had the winter and storms of adversity 
in the outward to meet, which had a tendency to 
drive to the Rock of Ages, where they found the 
warming rays of the Sun of righteousness in the 
day of God’s visiting power and summer season 
of his love and ingathering virtue; their enemies 
weré outward, that is, from the world, where they 


might expect them, open and manifest to the eye| 


of reason. ,But ours are often secret enemies, 
hidden and concealed from every eye and under- 


standing but that which Truth opens; and they | 


often secretly smite in spirit and fight against the 
testimony of Truth which is delivered in the 


me of my own unworthiness of the least of all the| widely distant and sadly removed are some from | falling into a sweet sleep. Her death was a severe 


| 


shock to all who knew and therefore loved her. 
“She was doubtless removed,” said her faithful 
friend in the Truth, Catharine Payton, “ from 
the prospect of a settlement on earth, to a glori- 
ous eternal inheritance; for which she appeared 
more visibly prepared than many others of the 
Lord’s servants. We had been companions to- 
gether in many probations, and our union in the 
Truth was strong, so that her death affected me 
deeply; yet was my spirit thankful that she was 
taken at an hour when her crown shone brightly. 
She had been a great example to me in divers re- 
spects, and I begged to be assisted to follow her, 
Samuel Emlen 
bore this testimony to that truly worthy woman, 
his dear mother in the Truth, “that of all the 
people within the compass of my knowledge, I 
think none were more watchfully circumspect at 
all times than she.” 

‘Dear, worthy Mary Peisley,” wrote Samuel 
Fothergill to Israel Pemberton, “is now beyond 
the reach of reproach, having suddenly finished 
her course, and gone down to the grave, in the 
highest degree of splendour and the glory of her 
Master’s countenance, which was most eminently, 





vay, in a double portion with her, for some weeks 
before her final change. She was married to 


plainness and simplicity of it, and which cowes | Samuel Neale, the 17th, taken ill two days after- 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, calcu | wards, and departed the 20th of last month, to 


lated to tickle and please the curious outward ear, | 


whilst the soul is starved, that immortal part 
which cannot feed on cha or wind, but which 


the great loss of the poor withering church in 
lreland. But unsearchable is the wisdom, and 
perfect the goodness of God, who rules in heaven 


seeks in the ministry solid, sound, plain, substan-|and on earth.” 


tial truths, such as agree with the experience of 
true believers and the present state of their minds. 
This kind of doctrine is too much out of use in 
America, as well as Europe; and instead of it a 
sound of words which abounds amongst them,— 


|words, sound in themselves, but destitute of life 
what I may by evil report and false brethren,|and power, not suiting the states of the people|when out of meetings, of an uniform conduct, re- 


(who want not to be amused with words, but 


aroused from their sins) nor proceeding from a} 


|pattern to the believers in general. 


“She was a diligent labourer in spirit for the 
subjection of her self and the prevalence of Divine 
life ; the reverent solidity and patience of her own 
waiting upon the Lord in religious meetings, being 
like a check to the forward, as well as a good 
She was, 


tired in spirit, awful and weighty in her deport- 
went; her words few and savoury, administering 


feeling sense or experience of what they speak.’’|grace to the hearers, consolation to the feeble- 


After faithfully labouring in the churches of 





minded, instruction to the ignorant, and reproof 


Awerica for two and a half years, Mary Peisley|to the unfaithful. * * * She was indeed a true 


with the reward of peace. 


eternity. On the evening of the day of her war- 
“that when the Almighty had done his six days | 


sanctified it; and that in the time of the law, the 
people were forbidden to do any manner of work 
on the sabbath day, and said there were some 
present who would have a sabbath in which they 
should have no work to do:” so remarkably did} 
she seem to be favoured with a sense of her ap-| 


in a sweet and beautiful fellowship,” says her | 
husband. “At one o’clock the same night she 
was violently attacked with a colic, to which she| 
After the first shock of | 
her pain was over, which did not in its violence | 


and still, in an awful frame; and would some- 


glorious grace, which had so often animated and 
enabled her to sound forth praises to the King of! 
Saints.” About half an hour before her depar- 
ture her pain left her, and she said, “I praise 





thy name, oh my God! for this favour.’ Soon 


Memories of many professing the same eternal after she breathed shorter and shorter, and quietly|eight hogs out of 1394 examined. 
‘ay of Trath which they did. But alas! how departed without a sigh or groan, like a person! therefore conclude that in the hogs brought to 


land Catharine Payton were released from the ser- /burden-bearer, a valiant warrior that turned not 
ivice, and in the summer of 1756 returned home |her back in the day of battle, very nearly united 


In the Third month jin the celestial bond to such as loved Truth above 
\following she was married to Samuel Neale, and |all things. 


‘three days afterwards was translated from time to|about 12 years and 6 months.” 


She died aged 39 years, a minister 


Such were the testimonies borne by her survi- 
vors to the character of this truly apostolic 
wowan. 


antnsaiteliniieins 
For “The Friend.” 
Triching in Pork. 

The occurrence about two years since of a very 
fatal disease among a large number of persons 
who had eaten of diseased pork at a festival in 
Germany, has called considerable attention to this 
subject in different countries, with a view of 
guarding against so formidable a disorder. A 
late report of a committee of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences appointed to investigate the probable 
existence of the germs of the disease in the pork 
offered for sale in our north-western States, is given 
below, from which it appears that trichinze in these 
animals is notof uncommon occurrence, and proba- 
bly has not been for many years, though from the 


ticle of food before it is eaten in this country, the 
serious consequences’ observed elsewhere, have 
been and are here here almost unknown. 

“ By these tables it will be perceived that we 
have found trichinz in the muscles of twenty- 
We may 
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Chicago, one in fifty is affected with trichinasis, 
in a greater or less degree. We must confess our 
surprise at arriving at this result, which indicates 
with little doubt, the startling fact that trichina- 
sis in pork is even more common in this country 
than Germany, where it caused so much suflering 
and death. Fur instance, in the city of Bruns- 
wick, where a most careful inspection of 19,747 
hogs was made in the years 1864-5, only two 
were found to contain trichinz in their muscles, 
the proportion being one to ten thousand against 
one to fifty, as before stated, in our own country. 
The comparative immunity from disease which 
our own people have enjoyed, undoubtedly re- 
sults from our habit of cooking meat before eat- 
ing it, while in Germany it is eaten raw by the 
poorer classes on accouat of the high prices of 
fuel. 

‘“‘ Now that the existence of trichinz in pork 
has been established beyond a doubt, it will be 
proper for us to point out all known means of de- 
fence against its ravages. First, with regard to 
the rearing of hogs. These animals undoubtedly 
became infested through the eating of flesh of 
some kind, since no trichinw, nor germs of 
trichinx, have ever been found in any vegetable 
food. A strict attention to the feeding of hogs, 
and their confinement in pens where no animal 
food is accessible, isan infallible preventive against 
triciniasis in them. Such management is all the 
more necessary, since European authorities agree 
that it is impossible to diagnose the disease in 
the animal from external appearances, and no 
culpability can therefore attach to the farmer for 
selling hogs which prove to be affected with 
trichine. 

‘“<Tn regard to pork, the origin of which is doubt- 
ful, the use of the microscope is primarily indi- 
cated. With this instrument only can we ascer- 
tain with certainty whether the muscles of the 
hog are free from the parasite. The general use 
of the instrument is, however, impracticable, 
unless a system of microscopic inspection be 
adopted here, as in Europe, at the great packing 
establishments. But we have in our power much 
more simple means of insuring safety in the con- 
sumption of pork. It is simply necessary to cook 
it thoroughly, so that every portion of the meat 
shall have experienced a temperature of at least 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. 


salting and smoking the meat for a period of at 
least ten days, the trichinz, should they exist, 
will be certainly killed. Simple dessication of the 
meat, if continued fora period of sufficient length, 
will also kill them. They will never be found 
alive in old hams for instance. On the other 
hand, mere pickling appears to have very little 
effect upon these worms.” 
: 7 For “ The Friend.” 
Westtown 

The publishing in “The Friend” of the report 
to the Yearly Meeting from the Westtown school 
eommittee, having recalled the desire expressed 
and united with in the meeting, that the deficiency 
in the receipts compared with the expenses, should 
be refunded, also that the amount rendered ne- 
cessary to be transferred from the invested funds 
to the working capital, should in measure, if not 
altogether, be replaced, it is hoped a few words 
from one who neither has been a pupil or in any 


way been connected with the management of the| 


school, may not be out of place. 

The importance of the proper education of the 
youth of our Society being generally admitted, it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon that point. 
Westtown school having been established many 





We cannot insist too| 
strongly upon this point. Again, by properly | 





years ago by the Yearly Meeting, and at all times 
since been an object of its especial care and re- 
gard, an unwavering concern being maintained 


that it should be conducted strictly in accordance | 


with our religious principles while imparting 
sound literary instruction, and having afforded an 
education to many who have lived lives of useful- 
ness in the Society and in the world, and been 
gathered to their everlasting rest, it may be re- 
garded as a valuable aid to, if not a component 
part of the organization of the Society within our 
limits. 

As it is under the care of the Yearly Meeting, 
the principle of “justice in the payment of debts” 
applies as much to that body as to the case of in- 
dividuals, and consequently all deficiencies should 
be made up, that there may not be even the ap- 
pearance of debt, or of danger of it.* 

here are many who think that as the Yearly 
Meeting appoints those who, in its judgment, are 
best qualified to conduct the school, and as these 
Vriends spend a large portion of time and atten- 
tion, and frequently a considerable amount of 
their private means in the care of the school, and 
as they have considered, that for the relief of 
those in moderate circumstances, who have chil- 
dren to be educated, the price charged for board 
and tuition should be placed below the actual 
cost, therefore, any deficiency in the finances 
should be met annually from the funds of the 
Yearly Meeting. There are, however, some 
Friends who object to this use of the general 
funds, and as it is desired not to go counter to 
any one’s feelings in the matter, the proposition 
was adopted that voluntary contributions from 
the members should be made, to attain the desired 
object. 

Although this was not embodied in the min- 
utes, we think it would be well for Friends in 
each Preparative Meeting to take up the subject, 
and verbally appoint two or more Friends to re- 
ceive such sums as their members may voluntarily 
contribute, the amount to be forwarded to Charles 
J. Allen, treasurer of the Committee, No. 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. In making contribu- 
tions, it will not be good reasoning for those who 
have no children to educate to claim exemption, 
for all must desire that the Society will be per- 
petuated, and it is to be hoped that from among 
the children of the present day, will be found the 
burden-bearers of the future. Neither will it do 
for any to abstain merely beaause they think the 
school should be self-sustaining; because the 
Yearly Meeting has approved a different plan. 

It is also hoped that none will be discouraged 
from giving because others may be able to give 
more than they, but let all bear.in mind the re- 


|marks made in the Yearly Meeting by a Friend 


far in the evening of life, who felt his love for 
the Society and every thing that promoted its ad- 
vancement and the maintenance of its principles 
increase with his advancing years, and while he 
had no children now to send to school, he felt a 
deep interest in the institution, and though not 
able to give much, he was willing to give, and 
would give what he could. 

Pennsylvania, Fifth month, 1866. 

Homes for the London Poor.—A great evil 
under which the poor inhabitants of the British 
metropolis have long suffered, has been the want 
of dwellings provided with even the humblest 
comforts of a home. This want a benevolent 


* As the deticiency reported was partly the application 
of a portion of the capital to meet current expenses, it 
cannot fairly be styled a debt, though it is just to have 


the money replaced. [Ep. or Frignp.] 





large-hearted individual has sought to remedy, 
and he has initiated a plan which there seems good 
reason to hope will in time, produce a great and 
salutary change. In reference to this subjeet, 
the London Examiner says :—‘‘ To his gift of 
150,000/7. for the poor of London, of which we 
lately showed how the Trustees were making the 
best use, Mr. Peabody now adds a second gift of 
100,0002., raising the fund thus furnished to a 
quarter of a million, of which only 80,0007. are 
yet spent. As we pointed out the other day, the 
manner of investment chosen by the trustees 
establishes perpetual enlargement of the benefit 
conferred. Magnificent as the gift is, and great 
as are the immediate advantages secured by it, 
the administration of it promises that it may be 
a leaven leavening in course of time the whole 
lump of our ill-housed London poverty, and 
making decent and well-ordered homes, with the 
amended character their wholesome influence 
produces, not the exception but the rule with our 
poor population. The trustees will doubtless 
hold by their present scheme, aud spend their re- 
sources to the utmost on the business of doing 
one thing well. Mr. Peabody’s noble generosity 
has not benefited London only. America has 
reason to be grateful to him as well as proud of 
his good deeds. But for his benefaction to Lon- 
don, Mr. Peabody’s name is destined, we believe, 
to grow in honour with every succeeding genera- 
tion of Englishmen. The quarter of a million 
invested for perpetual advantage of the London 
poor is so substantial a capital, that by the time 
it has been al! invested in pleasant homes for poor 
tenants in different districts of the town, the in- 
come from those first built will have accumulated 
into a new building fund. So there will probably 
be no year to the end of our future history in 
which the ring of the bricklayer’s trowel will 
not be heard in some quarter of London as Pea- 
body Buildings rise continually to take the place 
of the wretched habitations which, by their own 
material growth, and by the growing influence of 
their example, such well-ordered homes may at 
last wholly supersede. 


a ooo 


For “ The Friend.” 
Fourth month 22d. 


Our late Yearly Meeting was so evidently a 
time of favor, that a tribute of grateful commemo- 
ration seems in keeping with the general satisfae- 
tion evinced by Friends who were present. 

Fifth month 20th.—A stop was felt to the flow- 
ing of any further expression. And a fear has 
since impressed my mind, lest any thing should 
be contributed to dissipate the good that may 
have been graciously extended to any, lest some 
new life be given to a contentious, argumentative 
spirit, by which a root of bitterness would still be 
fostered. Such a spirit has been wounding the 
life of vital quakerism among us, many years. Let 
us now feel a different spirit, one which is thus 
described in the triumphant close of James Naylor. 

‘“‘There is a spirit which I feel which delights 
to do no evil, nor to avenge any wrong; but de- 





lights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy it 
own in the end; its hope is to outlive all wrath 
and contention, and to weary out all exaltation 
and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary 
to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations; 
as it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives noue 


\in thought to any other ; if it be betrayed, it bears 
lit ; for its ground and spring is the mercy and for- 


givenesss of God. Its crown is meekness; 18 
life is everlasting love unfeigned; tt takes us 
kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, 
and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God alone 
it can rejoice, though none else regard it, or ca? 
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own its life. It is conceived in sorrow, and 
brought forth with none to pity it, nor doth it 
murmur at grief and oppression. It never rejoic- 
eth but through sufferings, for with the world’s 
joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being for- 
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freedom from undue deference to the views and |cites them as defective; and, we believe, it has 
modes of expression adopted by our early Friends,” \always been understood that their general accep- 
than had taken place when he wrote; but which |tance among Friends at that time was one reason 
we think cannot be attributed to many members for his then giving up his right of membership. 
of the Society in the present day. Now the charge is reiterated by an assembly of 

What then were the views of the preparation, leading members in England, and as a fitting 
| qualification and cull of a gospel minister, and |sequence to emancipation from these old time 
‘the nature and amount of divine influence re-|trammels, it is proposed to convert afternoon 
quired to be felt previous to the exercise of any meetings for worship into scripture reading meet- 
spiritual gift,” set forth by William Penn and ings, and to institute lectures illustrative of the 
R. Barclay, as being held by the early Friends? | principles of Friends. 

The former, speaking of the ministers in his| As the gift of the ministry, received from and 
| day, says: “* They were changed men themselves exercised unfler the fresh anointing of the Head 
|before they went about to change others. Their jof the Church, isa great blessing, serving to build 
hearts were rent, as well as their garments chang-|up the members in our most holy faith ; so there 
ed, and they knew the power and work of God \are few things which tend more directly to bring 
upon them.” Addressing them, he says: “ Let}death over a meeting, and undermine the life and 
life be your commission, your well-spring and | power of religion among the hearers, than to sub- 
treasury on all occasions, else, you well know |ject them to the ministration of self-active super- 
there can be no begetting to God, since nothing ficial preachers, whose discourses, though couched 
can quicken or make people alive to God but the|in the form of sound words, elaborated by learn- 
life of God, and it must be a ministry in and from jing, or adorned by human rhetoric, are devoid of 
life that enlivens any people to God. It is not |the baptizing power of the Holy Ghost, and hence 
our parts or memory, the repetition of formerjincapable of begetting souls unto Christ, or of 
openings in our own will or time, that will do| being a savour of life unto life, and of death unto 
God’s work. A dry, doctrinal ministry, however | death. 
sound in words, can reach but the ear, and is but} There is reason to believe that the first preach- 
a dream at best; there is another soundness that/ers of the gospel were simple-minded and gene- 
is soundest of all, viz: Christ the power of God.|rally unlearned men, whose doctrine fuund its 
This is the key of David, that opens and none | way to the hearts of their hearers, because it was 
shuts, and shuts and none can open; as the oil to|accompanied by a divine power that enforced its 
the lamp and the soul to the body, so is that to truth, and wrought a willingness to comply with 
the best of words.” \its requirements. Their “ preaching was not with 

‘If we are not to speak our own words, or take enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
thought what we should say to men in our de-/stration of the Spirit and of power,” that the faith 
fence when exposed for our testimony, surely we |of the converts, ‘‘ should not stand in the wisdom 
ought to speak pone of our own words, or take|of men, but in the power of God.” The faith 
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qualifications and authority necessary for those|thought what we shall say in our testimony and |thus begotten being operative, wrought effectually 


ministry in the name of the Lord to the souls of io the purifying of the heart ; so that its fruit was 
the people; for then, of all times and of all other! manifested in a change of life, in denying self 
occasions, should it be fulfilled in us, ‘ For it is!and giving a practical evidence of becoming 
not you that speak, but the Spirit of my Father Christ’s disciples by keeping his commandments. 
that speaketh in you.’ ” The apostles, who had experienced the trans- 

Robert Barclay is equally clear. ‘ As by the forming power of the faith they preached, not- 
light or gift of God all true knowledge in things | withstanding the opportunity they had enjoyed 
spiritual is received and revealed, so by the same, of learning the mysteries of his kingdom by im- 
as it is manifested and received in the heart, by mediate intercourse with Christ, both before and 
the strength and power thereof, every true minis-|after his crucifixion and resurrection, were com- 
ter of the gospel is ordained, prepared and sup-|manded to tarry at Jerusalem until they were 
plied in the work of the ministry, and by the /endued with power from on high to go forth and 
leading, moving and drawing hereof ought every | proclaim the gospel of life and salvation. 
evangelist and church pastor to beled and ordered! Peter, when addressing the believers, and re- 
in his labour and work of the gospel, both as to the /ferring to the revelations made aforetime to holy 
place where, as to the persons to whom, and as to|men of God, of “ the sufferings of Christ and the 
the time wherein he is to minister. Moreover,|glory that should follow,” says, ‘which are now 
they who have this authority may and ought to|reported unto you by them that have preached 
preach the gospel, though without human com-|the gospel unto you with the Huly Ghost sent 
mission or literature ; as on the other hand, they down from heaven ” 

















| saken. I have fellowship therein with them who 
7 lived in dens and desolate places of the earth, 
who, through death obtained resurrection and 
eternal holy life.” 
In this spirit only, can we and our distant 
brethren of the same faith be mutually edified. 
The cure for those defections and declensions 
, | amongst us of this Yearly Meeting and elsewhere, 
t which have interrupted the harmony formerly 
3 characterizing our Society, will not be found in 
: prescriptions of mere human wisdom and policy, 
‘. whether openly or more insidiously administered. 
q | But the cure that will heal the hurt of the Daugh- 
" ter of Zion—and not deceitfully—will, in the 
. Lord’s own time, be weighed out in the balance 
‘ of the Sanctuary ; then shall it be said, and the 
4 | power of the Highest shall declare it, “ Arise, 
ae for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
» | Jord is risen upon thee.” ae We 
g 
; 7 ; , 
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7 As there are few if any causes more eminently 
mM | fitted to lay waste the Society of Friends, than 
0 | the prevalence of an unauthorized, lifeless mivis- 
Ne | try, it is to be greatly regretted that we hear it 
OFT alleged by those, who from their position are likely 
a to have influence, that #riends have long been 
y suffering from mistaken views respecting the 
‘Hl who are rightly engaged in that service. Thus| 
at the meeting which was recently held in York, 
"& | England, which appears to have been participated | 
“ in and sanctioned by a large number of prominent 
of ninisters and others, and which was noticed in 
« aTth | number, under the head of “ Christian 
Work,” it is said to have been declared “ that 
trained and exaggerated views of the nature and 
amount of divine influence required to be felt 
” previous to the exercise of any spiritual gifts— 
1g | Tews not taught in the New Testament, and un- 
2% known in the early days of the Society—stil/ ex- 
a tensively prevailed, tending to close up much 
wervice. 
- No explanation being given what the views are, | 
ai vhich are condemned as ‘strained and exagger- 
ald ited, and closing the way to much service, each 
nay ove is left to draw his or her own conclusion, and 
me 4 8% know of no views of “ the nature and amount 
om if divine influence required to be felt previous to 
I be the exercise of any spiritual gifts,” heretofore or 
the @ “* prevailing in our religious Society, differing | 
Let fom those set forth by William Penn and R.} 
as Barclay, we cannot but suppose it is them that! 
lor. we alluded to, notwithstanding the statement of 
shits their being “unknown in the early days of the 
” de Society.” We are the more confirmed in this; 
y its pinion by the fact that Edward Ash, who we| 
rath lieve was the first- member that brought this} 
tion tharge of a ‘defective view” on this subject 
rary ‘miinst Friends, adducing it as “ preventing the 
ons; |. Ptures from being distinctly regarded [amongst 
none them] as the appointed source from which minis- 
pears | 8 are to derive their knowledge of the truths 
ifor- | “tich they declare,” which, if fully ackoow- 
; its edged, would stimulate them to study the Serip- 
s its | U8 and “ make use of such helps for ascertain- 
tion, 48 their true meaning as are placed within their 
alone § eh,” frankly says, that the proposed improve- 








Uent is not to be expected “ without greater 





who want the authority of this divine gift, how- | Friends have ever believed that this is the way 
ever learned, or authorized by the commission of|in which the gospel has been rightly preached 
men or churches, are to be esteemed but as de-|from that day to the present, and that it is the 
ceivers, and not true ministers of the gospel.” jonly way by which a finite being can truly de- 

As with preaching, so with teaching aud every|clare it to be a message of glad tidings, or the 
other spiritual gift; for though there are diversi-| power of God unto salvation. For if, as the apos- 
ties of gifts in the church, they are from the|tle Paul declares, “ No man can say that Jesus is 
same Spirit, and are to be exercised sulely under /the Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” it is evident 
the same authority. ‘that none can preach the unsearchable riches of 

The Society of Friends has certainly never taken |Christ by any other means or under any inferior 
any other or higher ground than this, and so faras|authority. It is true this, like all other spiritual 
these views have tended to close up the services of | gifts, is held in earthen vessels, and few, if any, 
those who were not prepared, or qualified to preach |since the days of the Apostles, have received of 
or to teach conformably thereto, they have been a ithe fullness of Christ in the same measure as was 
blessing to it. Nor had we heard of these views|bestowed on them for the extraordinary work 
being considered by any 0° our members as/théy had to perform; but every divinely author- 
‘strained and exagge ated,” uitil Dr. Ash pub-|ized minister, receives his or her gift directly from 
lished his “ Inquiry in 0 some parts of Christian'the same Giver, and ministers in a greater or less 
Doctrine and Practice, having relation more es-|measure of the Holy Spirit sent down from hea- 
pecially to the Society of Friends,” wherein he ven. All other preaching, however nicely adapted 
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to catch the ear and warm the feelings of the au- 
ditory, is but “the enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom,” and begets a faith which stands only in 
the wisdom of man. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 13th inst. A 
severe financial panic prevailed in England. The Bank 
of England advanced its rate of discount on the 11th 
inst. to 9 per cent., and on the following day to 10 per 
cent. Even at these high rates the pressure for loans 
was almost unexampled. Various banking houses had 
been compelled to suspend payment. Besides others of 
less note, the failures included Peto & Betts, with lia- 
bilities amounting to four millions sterling, and Overend, 
Gurney & Co., whose liabilities were estimated at from 
ten to twelve million pounds sterling. Intense excite- 
ment prevailed in London, Liverpool and other large 
cities, and business was for-the moment almost sus- 
pended. At midnight on the 11th, Gladstone called the 
attention of the House of Commons to the alarming con- 
dition of affairs, and stated that he had addressed a 
letter to the Bank of England, to the effect that if it was 
found needful, in order to afford relief to the wants of 
legitimate commerce, to make such advances as would 
require the issue of notes beyond the amount allowed 
by law, the government recommended the bank not to 
hesitate in doing so; and undertook, in that contin- 
gency, to make immediate application to Parliament 
for indemnity. 

The Reform bills were before Parliament. The secoud 
part of tbe measure, the redistribution of seats, had been 
irtrodaced, and was favorably received. No borough 
is to be disfranchised, but numerous district constituen- 
cies are to be grouped into one. Seats are to be thus 
released and distributed among the counties and more 
populous boroughs. 

The Liverpool cotton market was very dull, and prices 
had further declined. Fair Orleans, 16d.; middling up- 
lands, 12¢d. Stock in port 870,900 bales, of which 
368,000 were American. Breadstuffs had an advancing 
tendency. Flour was 6d. a 1s. higher, and wheat had 
advanced 3d. in the week. 





The Continental news continued warlike, but there 
were still hopes of peace. 

The Paris Constitutionnel, of the 12th, publishes an 
article which states that France bas not ceased to give 
counsels of moderation to Prussia, Austria and Italy, 
and says the Emperor’s government desires to maintain 
peace under conditions affording full satisfaction to the 
national honor and interests. It has no other object, 
and cannot, with justice, be represented as engaged in 
projects of war, which it regrets and disapproves. 

The Spanish fleet has bombarded Callao, but was re- 
pulsed. Admiral Nunez was badly wounded, and the 
Peruvian Secretary of War was killed. The Spanish 
loss was heavy. Very little damage was done to Callao. 
All the Spanish vessels were damaged. 

The blockade of Valparaiso has been raised. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate has passed 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of nitro-glycerine 
on steamships, &c., and various appropriation bills. 
The Honse bill repealing the act of the 37th Congress 
in relation to passports, was passed with an amendment 
that hereafter passports shall be granted only to citizens 
of the United States. A resolution to suspend the col- 
lection of direct tax in West Virginia until 3d mo. Ist, 

1867, passed the Senate. A message was received from 
the President vetoing the bill for the admission of Colo- 
rado. The President objects on account of the small 
population of Colorado, not probably exceeding 30,000, 
its unsettled character, consisting mainly of miners, who 
do not regard the territory as their permanent home, 
and the doubt whether a majority of the inhabitants 
desire or are prepared for an exchange of a territorial 
for a State government. The President says: “If this 
bill should become a law, the people of Colorado, thirty 
thousand in number, would have in the House of Repre- 
reutatives one member, while New York, with a popu- 
lation of four millions, has but thirty-one. Colorado 
would have in the Electoral College three votes, while 
New York has only thirty-three. Colorada would have 
in the Senate two votes, while New York has no more. 
Inequalities of this character bave already occurred, 
but it is believed that none have happened where the 
inequality was so great.” He refers also to the present 
condition of the Union, in which eleven of the old States 
are still unrepresented, as making it important to exer- 
cise caution in regard to the admission of new States. 
The President has approved the bill to authorize coin- 
age of five cent pieces, composed of nickel and copper. 


THE FRIEND. 


The coin is to be a legal tender in any payment, to the 
amount of $1. There are to be no more issues of frac- 
tional notes of a less denomination than ten cents. The 
House of Representatives has devoted considerable time 
to the consideration of the Tax bill. The bill to amend 
the organic acts of the territories of Nebraska, Colorado, 
Dacotah, Montano, Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Utah 
and New Mexico, passed the House with a section pro- 
viding that there shall be no denial in any of them of 


the elective franchise on account of colour. The Senate | 


bill to prevent and punish kidnapping was passed ; also 
one establishing a reform school in the District of 
Columbia. 
for the equalization of bounties, giving each soldier who | 
has not received his bounty, one hundred dollars per} 
year for the time he was in service. This will require | 
the appropriation of about $200,000,000. The House | 
of Representatives passed a bill to authorize the use of; 
the metric system of weights and measures. Also, a} 
resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to| 
furnish to each State one set of the standard weights | 
and measures of the metric system for the use of the | 
States respectively. Also, a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a commissioner to negotiate with foreign | 
governments for the establishment of a common unit of | 


operation in Alabama. In fifteen towns and cities more 
|than 10,500 pupils are taught. In some places the white 
inhabitants are friendly and disposed to aid in the in. 
|struction of the blacks. At Tuskeger, the mayor of the 
city has charge of a large First-day school for coloured 
people. In Georgia, the school reports for the Fourth 
month give 71 schools, 103 teachers, and 6991 pupils, 
About 25 schools are supported exclusively by the freed 
people, and the others by northern societies. All are 
isaid to be doing well as respects progress and discip. 
line. Small pox is prevalent among the freed people in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Gen. Howard, the head of 


The Military Committee bas reported a bill|the Freedmen’s Bureau, has issued an important ciren- 


lar to the Assistant Commissioners. He calls the atten. 
tion of all the officers to the reports in circulation as to 
acts of severity and cruelty towards the freedmen on 
their part, as to carelessness in rendering their monthly 
accounts, and other offences. Every officer or agent 
already accused shall be tried by court martial. Abuses 
having grown out of the system of officers investing 
their means with others io the cultivation of lands, all 
such investments are, for the future, strictly pro- 


| hibited, 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2lst inst. Mew York.—American gold 132. U. 





identical value in all commercial countries. 

Financial.— The internal revenue receipts for last) 
week amounted to $3,560,141. Reports received at the | 
Treasury Department from collectors of customs and | 
other government agents, unite in the statement that | 
the smuggling business, in consequence of the activity | 
and vigilance of United States detectives, is nearly ex- | 
tinct. The shipments of specie from New York during 
the week ending 5th mo. 19th, amounted to $9,352,694. 
The imports of foreign merchandise continue heavy, and 
the exports, other than gold, are at present very small. | 
Several cargoes of wheat have been reshipped from | 
Liverpool to New York and sold to profit. The govern- | 
ment has sold large amounts of gold recently, and thus | 
prevented any material rise in price. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 259. 

The South—The Postmaster General has, during the} 
last month, ordered post-offices to be reopened as fol- 
lows:—In Virginia, 43; North Carolina, 50; South 
Carolina, 9; Tennessee, 28; West Virginia, 5; Georgia, | 
16; Mississippi, 51; Alabama, 14; Louisiana, 16; Ar-} 
kansas, 9; Texas, 57. Total, 286. 

General Gregory reports the laborers in Western Texas 
well employed and active. There has been some trou- | 
ble owing to the withdrawal of the troops. The rate 
of wages is not fixed in Texas. Sugar-cane, corn, cot- 
ton and wheat are largely planted. Health is good, and 
more bales of cotton are expected than ever before. | 
Freedmen’s schools flourish and are self-sustaining. 

One of the healthiest symptoms in the South is the 
establishment of numerous factories of cloth and iron 
in almost all of the eleven States. Northern capital and | 
skill are going there to build up a kind of general pros- | 
perity and progress which these States have never 
known. 

The Post-office Department has issued an order for | 
the discontinuance of the mails in South Carolina where 
there are no regularly commissioned postmasters. 





| 


elected to the office of a Judge in Mobile, has been pro- 


that or any other civil or political office, while be re- 
}mains unpardoned. 

The military force now on duty in Virginia consists 
of forty-four companies of regulars, numbering in the 
aggregate about two thousand men. 


750.000. The length of the main span is 1057 feet. 


The Governor of Idaho has addressed a letter to the 





massacre of sixteen friendly Indians by a party of white 


murdered were women and children. 


men. Nearly all the Indians who were thus barbarously | 


It has been charged that some of the officers of the | 


Freedmen’s Bureau have abused their power, and have 
been employing the jabour of the freedmen under their 
charge for their own private gain. The President has 
issued an order directing the arrest of all officers of the 
Bureau who are interested directly or indirectly in the 
cultivation of lands in the Southern States. 

A terrible tornado and hail storn visited Clarke Co., 
Mississippi, last week, causing immense destruction of 
|property, and the loss of many lives. A French Com- 
pany has undertaken the completion of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, and has deposited $3,000,000 with 
the State government of Virginia as security for the 
faithful performance of the work. 

The Freedmen.—Freedmen’s schools are in successfal 


Raphael Semmes, late rebel admiral, having been |ing at the Home, 708 Lombard St. 


Reconstruction.—The suspension bridge across the| 
Ohio river at Cincinnati is completed, at a cost of $1,- | 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, informing him of the| 


S. six per cents, 1881, 1083; ditto, 5-20, 102. Superfine 
State flour, $7.25 a $7.85. Shipping Ohio, $9.10 a 
$9.60. Baltimore flour, $10.25 a $12. Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.85; amber Milwaukie, $2; amber western, 
$2.55. Western oats, 59 a 62 cts.; State, 65 cts. Mixed 
western corn, 79 a 83; yellow, 84 cts. Cotton, 37 a 38 
cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 38 a 39. Cuba 
sugar, 10} cts. Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8; extra, 
family and fancy, from $8.50 to $16. Red wheat, fair 


to choice, $2.40 a $2.60; white, $2.70 a $2.95. Rye, 
$1.12. Yellow corn, 81 cts. Oats, 70a 72 cts. Flax- 


seed, $2.90 a $3. Clover-seed, $5.50 a5.75. Beef cattle 
dull but prices not changed from last week. Common, 
13 a 14 cts., fair to good, 15 a 16} cts., extra, 17 a 18} 
cts., the latter rate for a few choice. About 10,000 
sheep sold at 6 a 7 cts. per Ib. gross. Hogs, $l3a 
$14.50 the 100 lbs. net. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch street, on the 29th of Fifth month, 1866, at 
3} o'clock, P. M. M. C. Cops, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 

A Special Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
for the Relief of Freedmen, will be beld at 112 Nerth 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day the 26th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Saraug Lewis, Secretary. 


The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend, as Matron, at the Orphanage at 
Richmond, Va. Application may be made to S. W. 
Cope, 1312 Filbert street, or Hannah E. Kaighn, 150 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


COLOURED CHILDREN FROM RICHMOND, VA. 
A number of children, of both sexes, are still remain- 


It is very desirable 
they should be removed from the city before hot weather. 


hibited by the President from exercising the duties of | Will not our country friends be willing to come forward 


jand take some of these little ones under their fostering 


j}care 

| The Managers are very desirous to place them in 
\christian families, where they will be trained for future 
jusefuluess. Their ages range from 3 to 10 years. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


|NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H.WorTHING- 

ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 

of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 

delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


| Diep, on the 12th inst., at Camden, Delaware, Extza- 
seTH Kimmey, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
\ing. She spoke of her close with resignation, and her 
;children are comforted in believing the change was & 
| happy one for her. 
, at her residence in Salem county, New Jersey, 
on the 15th of Third month, 1866, MarrHa WisraR, in 
ithe 76th year of her age; a valued and beloved member 
land elder of Salem Monthly and Particular Meeting. 








PALL LLL LLL 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





